THE  FIRST  GENTLEMAN OF EUROPE
saw round his neck an old black ribbon, much the
worse for wear; attached to it was a jewelled locket
containing a miniature of Mrs. Fitzherbert. The Duke
ordered it to be buried with his master.
The scenes that marked the funeral of Caroline were
the closing ones of the eighteenth century, for although it
is convenient to date the end of that period at the death
of the First Gentleman, it had been moribund for some
years. Whig propaganda has obscured the fact that
reform began, not with Lord Grey, but with Lord
Liverpool. Grants from the Exchequer for the building
of churches and for relief works, wholesale reduction of
duties and the establishment of free trade between Great
Britain and Ireland, and the institution of an effective
system of police, all look to the age that was beginning,
while, if further evidence be required, it is surely to be
found in the combination laws of 1824-1825, which
guaranteed, for the first time in any country, freedom of
collective bargaining. Abroad, Canning was calling "the
New World into existence to redress the balance of the
Old"; Byron was dying for the independence of Greece
at Missolonghi; and a young pamphleteer of twenty-one,
named Benjamin Disraeli, was declaring that if the leaders
of the revolt against Spain in the Americas were
"not pure and practical patriots, we know not what
names should be inscribed on the illustrious scroll of
national gratitude".1
Above all, the Surrey Iron Railway, with its four-foot
gauge, which ran between Wands worth and Croydon,
was finding imitators, and two months after the death of
George IV the line from Liverpool to Manchester was
1 cf. Monypenny, W. F.: The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Be
Vol. I, pp. 59-60.
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